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CHARLES DICY=ENS, 





Forthe Rural Kepusttory. 


Ts noted Novelist and deseriber of Lite, or we 
would say low Life in London, for his charact« rs 
are all of them drawn fromamongst the * lowest of 
the low,” was born at Portsmouth, England, on 
the 7th of February, A. D. 1812. 


life are so graphie and replete with true sentient 


His pictures of 
well be called Shukspeare of 
modern Novelists. Indeed much of 
called) is easily divided, without mucii if any ad- 
dition, into blank verse, equal at least to 


speare in truth and vivid reality. 





following concluding paragraph of Nicholas Nick 
elby—which has been calle d exquisit 
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That not a daisy drooped 


Through all the spr 


Gutlonds of fresh flo 
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are taken from history and tradition. 
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poverty of human life, and this has 


describes: the 


often led the rich to sympathise for the poor. 


However, in one sense, Dickens and Scott much 


resetuble each other ; they delineate human passion 


and ambition, with all the craft and policy of sub- 


lunary existence, to the lic. The dark designs of 


crime, the fond sentiments of love, are pr rtrayed 
by either, with the pen of @ Inaster. 

Mr. Dickens is manife: tly the product. of his age. 
Ile is a genuine ectinanation trom its aggregate and 


entire spirit. ** Ile is not an imitator of iny one, 


Dickens mixes extensively in society, and con 


tinually. [leis in private very much what might 
be expected from his works—he | 5 ich or 
little according to his symp ties, li hates r- 
gument; in reality Dickens does not know how 
toargue; h thol myesteri nit t is but 
thi Tike SUriace oOo. th iy I p f s he ot 
Politics or Philos phy, and he could not for life 
look into the true principles which in all things 


arrived here he had expected to find a New People, 
a second Areadia or Earthly Paradise, but to his 
great rage and disappointment, he found we were 
a money-ni iking. inventive, matter-of-fact, com- 
non sense, sort of a people; a people not exactly 
given to “ man wership.” ¥ 


Finding us a * leetle 


in advance of Old England, and almost believing 
Johany Bull to be foolish because he allowed hint 
himself. 


Dickens wrote a book to ridicule us, and thereby 


self to be ruled imstead of 


governing 


betrayed his own tenorance and deficiency of ca- 


pacity to comprehend America, as she is—bright, 
glorious, and triumphant; a pattern for menku d 
to | nd w imankind whi iow so tong 
as the world exists; for our system, be it said to 
Mr. DD Ss, neve! have an end so long as 
Kn veand goo se shall bave an existence. 

Byron had a better opinion of us, than Dickens 
—Byron was what Dickens never will be, an artyr 


to the cause of F Dick 
blessed with intelleet sufficient to look into the 


merits oi that greatest of all things 


reedom 3 but ; was not 


ince the world 


began, viz. Mangoverning hiunself. Thus Diekens 


ist do something o1 chose 


Ahing 


like that impudent author Mrs. ‘Troll pe, to spit 


forth a little foolish venom in the ipe of * Amer- 
| 


ican Notes for general circulation,” and for which 
, 


we beheve an American Lady, has given him the 


ert Dickens’ Notes, 


ifthey are not already dead to all intents and pur- 


* 


change.” We venture to as 


poses, will die long before the author departs unto 


the land of shades. 


Sometime sines 


a very noted author, in relation 


to Dickens said “ he was one of those writers, who 


go up like a rocket, and come down like a stick !” 
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PROPOSALS OF MARRIAGE, 
BY MRS. OPIE. 

“ We know what we are; but know not what 
we shall be,” said the poor Ophelia ; and she could 
not have made a truer observation, as my experience 
tells me, had she been in her right sensos,—for it 
never came into my head to suspect that I should 
turn author. And still I think it an odd fancy in 
me ; especially as my story is a true one, and [ am 
the real hero of it. However, narrate it I will, as 
my ambition now is to be a writer; andif that 
ambition should go on to increase, [ shall probably 
be a published writer too; for I think by means of 
some scribbling man or woman of my acquaintance, 
I shall be able, if I wish it, to get into print. 

I shall be very careful to avoid in my own tale 
whatever has distressed me in the stories of others. 
Therefore, though I would on no account tell the 
reader my own real name, that of my family, or of 
any one person alluded to, I will nottalkof Mr. D 
or Lady C 








, but I will give each person as 
pretty a sounding name as I can think of; and 
sometimes perhaps it will be appropriate to the 
character. 

To begin then with myself. 

At the time I am writing this, | am a healthy 
man of sixty-four; and am well known in the 
fashionable world as the Honorable Tynley Tres- 
gothic, a very rich old bachelor, the younger son 
of the Earl of Oldworth ; consequently I need not 
tell you that I have long been the object of matri- 
monial speculations to virgins of ton, who have 
been twenty years at least expecting the right inan 
to appear ;—and to comely widows of a certain 
age, who have acquired the habit of living beyond 
their Whether therefore I 
bachelor, or whether [ain going to marry, will be 


income. am still a 
seen during the progress of these inemotrs. 

But I fear that when I said above I would not 
do what has always annoyed me in the stories of 
other people, I excceded the strict truth; for I 
am disappointed myself when a particular deserip. 
tion is not given of the face, person, and dress of 
but [ cannot summon 


the hero and heroine; up 


courage to describe my own. All I can do however, 


I will. 


looking for my age, as Iam told, and not by my 


I will say that Iam tall, florid, young. 


glass alone ; that is my usual costume is a bottle- 
green coat; that through all the variations of fash- 
ion I have worn white silk stockings, and light 
kerseymere breeches, with knee and shoe-buckles ; 
and that my hair, which has only lately been cropped 
close to my head, (till now that it is white with 
I have 
never worn a wig, except when I was a child ;— 
and Iam hanging up at Oldworth Castle, in a 


age,) has always been lightly powdered. 


complete suit of light blue velvet, a wig, a sword, 
and a hat under my arm, in all the consequence 
often years old. Let me add, that, such as I have 
described myself, I am usually to be seen every 
night of a favourite opera, at the corner of the third 
row in the pit, on the side of la prima donna ;— 
that, habited in a loose great-coat, I may also be 


seen when a favorite actor or actress plays, in 


f the third row of the pit at Drury-lane or Covent 


Garden ;—and I will venture to say, that there is 
searecly a fashionable assernbly in London to which 
l am not invited, and where Lam not commouly 
to be inet for an hour or two. 
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Reader, if thou art a young man or woman of 
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| murmured; and I looked at my trembling neigh. 
, bor with such interest expressed on my counte. 
? 


fashion, thou must have met me very often ; and 


when thou hast read this tale, I suspect that thou 
wouldst not be sorry to be better acquainted with 
me, shouldst thou be in the situation of which it 
treats. But I beg thy pardon, for I feel that I am 
talking a great deal to little purpose, and already 
deserving the reproach of garrulous old age.—Now 
then to get on with my story. 

I have already said that [um a frequenter of 
fashionable assemblies, and they are often enlivened 
by fine music, from professors and public singers, 
or by pleasing performances, chiefly vocal from 
amateurs. But these latter performers rarely ex- 
hibit exeept in small select parties, and of such 
parties I am very fond. 

In these meetings, which are favorable to the 
cultivation not only of acquaintances but of inti- 
macy, a friend presented me to Lady Mary Lovely, 
eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Vaurien, 
who had charmed me by her beauty, her manner, 
and her voice, and I found her conversation equal 
to them. She had also another charm for me— 
her name was Mary. 

Lady Mary was not slow to discover the favor- 
able impression which she had made ; and she tried 
to increase it by the kindest smiles and most flat- 
tering attention. But, as I am really no coxcomb, 
Iwas not weak enough to believe that this fine 
young woman had any intention of being Lady 
Mary Tresgothic. But the world thought other- 
wise ; and Lord Lawless,—aman of my ownage, but 
whose hair was of a fine purplish brown, with 
whiskers of the same colour, and with cheeks 
couleur de rose, but whose knees tottered under 
him, and whose legs were like spindles,—was seen 
to turn as pale as he could turn, whenever I ap- 
proached Lady Mary. For Lord Lawless was her 
declared lover, and highly approved of by Lord 
and Lady Vaurien, who had twelve children, ex. 
pensive habits, an cuibarrassed fortune, and no 
principle. But with this expected sacrifice of her. 
self to the wants of her selfish parents I was not 
acquainted during the first weeks of my intimacy 
with Lady Mary, though I soon discovered that 
she was unhappy; and several times I had seen 
her start, change colour, cast an inquiring, anxious 
glance round the room, or through the folding doors 
that led from one room to the other, and then fall 
into complete abstraction seemingly from all ex- 
ternal objects. At these times I used to say to 
myself * Poor girl, I fear she is in love!” And I 
ceased to wonder, as I had often done before, at 
Lady Mary’s being unmarried at the age of three- 
and twenty. 

Who the object of her affections was I had yet to 
learn ;—but I was soon enabled to discover. 

One evening Lady Mary was in vain solicited, 
by the Lady of the house and myself, and com. 
manded by her mother to sing a little ballad in 


But 


lutely refused to comply, urging her utter inability. 


which she particularly excelled. she reso- 
Our hostess and I, seeing her unusually pale and 
agitiated, desisted from our suit ; but Lady Vaurien 
said to her, in alow voice, “ Foolish, obstinate 
girl; I know why you cannot sing it.” 

“ "Then | wonder, madam, you should ask me.” 

And the angry mother turned aw ay, giving her 
the look of a fiend; while 1, full of pity, wonder, 
just 
down by Lady Mary. 


indignation, and affectionate curiosity, sat 


“QO mother—yet no mother!” I almost audibly 


nance, that the poor thing was soothed, though 
affected, and said to me in a low voice. 

“ You know not how precious to me the con- 
sciousness of your friendship is; for indeed, dear 
sir, I wanta friend.” 

At this moment the Honourable Mr. Merital 
passed us ; a very fine young man, who had just 
taken orders. As he left the room, he looked back, 
and his eyes met those of Lady Mary. ‘The glance 
was momentary ; but his expression could not be 
mistaken—it was that of love ; and when I turned 
round so see what effect it had on Lady Mary, I 
found her countenance so cleared up! and though 
she looked thoughtful, she seemed no longer pain- 
fully so. Ina few minutes after, she said to me, 
“I wish you would have the goodness to go and 
see whether, Arthur Merital be gone.” 

I did so ; and returning told her he was then going 
down stairs. Immediately, seeing her mother com. 
ing up toher again, she said to me with a very 
meaning smile, * I can sing now.” And as Lady 
Vaurien did come to persecute her into compliance, 
it was well for her that she was able to obey her. 
She then sat down to the instrument, and sung 
the following song, though not with a very steady 
voice. 

I give the words, because they were evidently 
descriptive of her own feelings; and it was cruel 
in her mother to request her to sing them when she 
knew Merital was within hearing. 

SONG. 
To the Tune of * Vous ine quittez.” 


Yes, we must part, since fate has so decreed it, 

And tar Cll rove, my fettered heart to free; 

For love should die when bope no more can feed it,— 
And I as yet too fondly think on thee. 


Nor think that I'm in seurch of pleasure roving! 
By thee unshared, all joys are vainto me! 

I vo in hopes, the power ofubsence proving, 
I, with less pain, may learn to think on thee, 


Judge by thyself, whene’er the past recalling, 
Thy pensive memory fondly turns to me 

Judge by thy tears, in spite of manhood falling, 
W hat L endure whene'er I think on thee, 


But Heaven forbid that thou, like me, shouldst languish ! 
So well L love. from seltish views su free ; 

I wish thee, Henry, ne'er to know such anguish, 
As tears my heart whene'er [think on thee.” 

Well, L had learned three things that evening. 
The first was, to think illof Lady Vaurien ;—the 
second, that Lady Mary was not only in love, but 
was beloved ;—the third, that Authur Merital was 
the lover; and moreover, I suspected the union 
had been forbidden by parental authority. 

I also recollected with no small pleasure, that 
Lady Mary had told me she valued my friendship, 
and that she wanted a friend.—Still, though I 
had reason to think she wished to confide in me, 
I did not feel myself authorized to solicit her con. 
fidence sooner than she chose to offer it; and week 
suceceded to week, month to month,and I met 
Lady Mary, and saw her grow thinner and thinner, 
paler and paler and evidently more and more de- 
pressed,—yet still she was silent, and so was I, on 
the subj et of her apparent uneasiness. 

Her approaching marriage with Lord Lawless 
was now the gencral theme of conversation; and 
I heard thathe had bought her of her mercenary 
parents, by promising to provide for three of the 
in future. 

Ilow great was my indignation at this intelli- 
gence! 


I could understand the impropricty, not to call 
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> she might be shown up directly. 


THE 


it madness, of a union between two noble beggars, 
like Merital and Lady Mary; but I thought it 
hardship enough for two such admirable young 
persons to be doomed to pine in hopeless love ; and 
to force Lady Mary to marry one man while her 


heart was another's, appeared to me the climax of 


parental cruelty ;—that man, too, old, dissolute, 
and hollow-hearted ;—a man who could not, I was 
sure, fulfilthe promises by which he obtained her, 
as he was really not rich, and had but little interest. 

While I was feeling this anxiety concerning 
Lady Mary, life, which usually wanted interest 
with me, acquired a very strong one; and I was 
perpetually forming plans, and abandoning them 
again, to serve these parted lovers, as I now found 
they had long been ; but they had been parted in 
vain, for one interchange of a look of still-existing 
tenderness had hitherto kept the flame alive in 
both, and had proved that there is no cure for love, 
but absolute separation and complete years of ab- 
sence. 

‘* But what can be the cause,” I was ever say- 
ing to myself, ‘of the change in Lady Mary! 
Surely she will never go to the altar willingly, and 
they will not presume to drag her thither?” when, 
alas! one evening she came to a party, leaning on 
the arm of Lord Lawless, who looked all delight, 
and seemed to say, ‘Am I not at last a happy 
man ?” 

Lady Mary, however, looked anything but hap- 
py; and [ saw that she was vainly desirous of 
speaking to me apart. I therefore contrived to get 
near her, and to say in her ear—* Can what I hear 
be true! Are you really going to sacrifice yourself 
to that man ?” 

“T fear T must,” she replied in the accent of a 
broken-hearted woman; “ and sacrifice myself for 
the good of my family. Besides, why should [ not 
now ? Arthur Merital is going to be married—you 
understand ine.” 


“ 7 do. 


Lady Mary sighed, but spoke not then; how- 


Still, pause ere you resolve.” 


ever, as she walked forward, she said to me, with 
a look of excessive agony, “ O that Lord Lawless 
were such a man as yourself!” 

“Would he were for thy sake, poor thing!” 
thought I; supposing that Lady Mary meant she 
wished he was as well principled, as in that case 
he would not have persisted in addresses so odious 
to the object of them. 

I scarcely slept that night, so full was I of wishes 
to serve Lady Mary. But could her lover really 
be false, and so soon after that look too? J could 
not believe it. I knew how constant man’s love 
could be, and I suspected that Lady Mary was im- 
posed upon by those interested in deceiving her. 

The next morning, however, though my night 
had been nearly sleepless, [ rose at ny usual hour, 
and was at breakfast at half-past nine, when my 
valet informed me that a young lady and her maid 
were below, and wished to speak to me. 

“* Which?” 


maid ?” 


said I, “the young lady, or the 


“The young lady.” 

“What! a woman grown?” 

“© yes, sir, quite a fine young lady, indeed.” 
“This is very strange,” thought I, but I desired 
And my heart 


4 whispered that it was Lady Mary Lovely. 


Nor was I deceived. It was Lady Mary; who 
throwing herself nearly overwhelmed with flutter 


on a chair, apologized in imperfect accents for the 





liberty which she had taken, and the indecorum 
of which she was guilty. 

“IT am conscious,” replied I, “of nothing but 
the happiness which you have conferred, and the 
hopes of your entire confidence, which your visit 
holds out to me, as you must be sure, Lady Mary, 
that I will do anything in my power to serve you.” 

** Will you—will you, indeed ?” said the agita- 
ted girl. 

“TL will—that is, unless it be something very 
unreasonable ; and that I know it cannot be.” 

“Do not be too sure of that.” 

“No! Well, slight difficulties shall not dis. 
courage me; and now tell me the whole story of 
your love and your misery.” 

““ My story,” she replied, “ is soon told ;—Ar- 
thur Merital and I, have been attached to each 
other from early youth, and we were allowed to 
associate together, till the danger which might 
have been foreseen, had been incurred to the ut- 
most ;—for we had learned to love, and then found 
we must as certainly despair. And we were for- 
bidden even to speak to each other. Nor was the 
distant prospect which Merital had of a family liv- 
ing, allowed to hold out to us any chance of future 
happiness. I will not dwell on what I felt at see- 
ing all the prospects of my youth thus destroyed ; 
and though solicited to accept the addresses of 
other young men, I rejected them almost with dis- 
gust, as [ had a sadly soothing consolation in my 
determined constancy to my first love ; especially 
as, whenever we met, the eyes of Merital evinced 
a constancy equal tomy own. ‘This conscious- 
But 
Mary paused, too much 


ness, too, prevented me from being unhappy. 
Here, Lady 


affected to proceed for a few moments; then recov- 


” 
now— 


ering herself, she went on ;—“* But now the case 
is widely different, and IT am miserable; he is 
faithless, and I desperate. My parents are in dis- 
tressed circumstances. Lord Lawless is liberal in 
his offers, my filial piety is called upon, and my 
love for my dear brothers—and above all, perhaps 
I am urged by pique and wounded feelings of my 
sex, to become a wife, before Merital becomes a 
husband.” Here she gave way to a passionate 
flood of tears; and though I disapproved her last 
mentioned motive of action, [ deeply sympathised 
in her very natural distress. 

** Compose yourself, my dear child,” said I very 
tenderly. 

“ Would I were your child” she exclaimed, “ then 
I might have a chance of being happy.” 

* Perhaps you still may. But you seemed to 
imply that you had a favor to ask of me.” 

“TT have ; but such a favor that I really dare 
not utter it.” 

* Indeed !” 

“Yes; one that nothing but the peculiar cir- 


cumstances 


n which T am placed, and my horror 
of Lord Lawless, could have induced me to think 
of. 

-_ 


strange! 


It is so strange a thing to ask—so very 


** Keep me no longer in suspense, name the de- 
sire. What do you wish me todo?!” 
* Marry me yourself!” 
ITere she hid her head; I was glad she did, for 


I could not he Ip exclaiming—* 


Strange, indeed !” 
and I should not have liked to sce the poor thing's 
contusion. 


and 


Sut, as soon as I had recovered my surprise 
consternation, I must own that I cast a look into 


the picr glass opposite, and did not wonder that I 
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a momentary weakness, and vanity was soon swal- 
lowed up in better feelings. I told Lady Mary 
that. I was flattered by her preference, and the more 
so, because she knew that I had never tried to ob- 
tain it—had never had the vanity to believe that 
her attentions to me could be prompted by any other 
feelings than those of friendship. 

I also added, that my affections had long been 
buried in the grave; and that 1 had always re- 
solved never to marry. But that our views usual- 
ly changed with circumstances, and that like Ben- 
edict—* when I said I would die a bachelor, I did 
not think I should live to be married !’’—that there. 
fore, if there was no other way of saving her from 
that hateful Lord Lawless, I would offer the same 
terms as he did to her father, and I should, I doubt- 
ed not, obtain her for myself, as she was ready to 
marry me, though she had not yet ever consented 
to accept Lord Lawless. But that I must beg a 
little time to consider of her proposal; ‘ because I 
must own,” said I, “ that in spite of your youth, 
your beauty, and your various charms, my heart 
remains a constant and a widowed heart; and I 
feel towards you no other sensation than that of a 
parent towards a child.” 

Lady Mary looked pleased, and perhaps was so. 
Still the sex’s vanity in her must have been a little 
mortified at the excessive sang froid with which I 
had reeeived such a proposal from « very fine 
girl; however, she did not betray mortification if 
she felt it. And now, being fearful of exciting sus- 
picion by her absence, she bade me a hasty “ fare- 
well,” after overwhelming me with excuses and 
expressions of gratitude; and [ promised that in 
less than two days she should hear from me, or see me. 

I was truly glad to get rid of her; for my mind 
was now made up as to the best course for me to 
pursue, and the first thing I resolved upon was to 
go to ——"s auction room, in hope of seeing Arthur 
Merital, who used to be a frequent lounger there ; 
from the hope, as I now suspected, of seeing Lady 
Mary, whose mother, though she was so poor as 
to think it necessary to sell her child, had always 
money to expend on her own sclfish luxuries, and 
was forever buying old china ormoulu vases, or 
things of that sort. 

* Ifhe be faithless, he will probably not be there,” 
thought I; “if faithful, be will;” and on entering 


He 


was examining very attentively a beautiful ivory 


the room, he was the first object whom I saw. 


work-basket, and I ventured to accost him with 
“ ‘That is a beautiful thing Mr. Merital.” 

“ Very.” 

“It is just the thing for a lover to present to his 
And if 


it be not impertinent, | presume you are thinking 


mistress ; and you, perhaps, think so too. 


of presenting it to the young lady to whom the 
world says you are soon to be married ?” 

This was very presumptuous, I own ; but poor 
Merital was conscious of feclings which made him 
insensible to my boldness, for he rem mbered my 
intimacy with Lady Mary. 

“1! [ going to be married !—Can she—can she 
think, sir ?—The report is wholly false. It is my 
brother who is going to be married, not I; though 


in his absence I escort his lady. I in urry ! I niar- 


ry! Mr. Tresgothic, I shall never marry now— 
never—necve Deg 
As he said this, he raised his fine eyes to heaveo 


with such a despairing look! and I read in then 


Lady Mary Lovely at full length. 
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“Oh!” thought I, “thou art a lover after my 


own heart ;” and having now gained what I want- 


Pant ed, I left the room. 
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I lived only in the next street, so I went home 
to see if there were any letters for me; and I found 
one, the contents of which had such an effect on 
me, that I seemed to tread in air, and ordering my 
carriage round immediately, I desired it to drive 
me to—no matter to what street or square— but to 
the Lord Chancellor's. I shall not say to what 
Lord Chancellor's ; nor, as mystery always enhan- 
ces the effect of a story, will I say any thing to let 
my readers know in what year Lam writing. I 
shall only say that Chancellors, sometimes, are 
men who have a pleasure in remembering favors 
done them when they wanted friends, and are hon- 
orably proud of proving by their actions that they 
are not ungrateful. Such a Chancellor was he to 
whom I was hastening, and I was one of bis ear- 
liest and best friends. 

It is a fine thing to live ina country where a 
man who has talents and industry may raise him- 
relf to the highest honors of the state ;—and my 


ennobied fricnd had done so. I knew he wus not 


sitting, as the term was over, so I hope d to ‘find 


him at hoine, and I did. 


“ _. said l, as I entered, for indeed I did 
venture to call hima by name,) * I am come to ask 
a favor of you.” 

“Tam glad of it. You have promised to do me 
that kindness for many years, but have never done 
it yet; and yet who lias such claims on me as you 
have ?” 

“ Well, well, you will own I am now come to 
demand payment of the debt due, with interest, 
when I tell you I come to ask you to give me the 
living of ———.” 

“That living! It is not vacant yet; and 
though the incumbent is very’old, (eizhty, at least 
he is very healthy.” 

““No; he is pt ably dead by this time. Tere 
is a letter from his physician, who has written to 
me by to-d ‘y's post, on business of ny own.” 

He read the letter, and found that the incumbent 
was literally in the agonics of death; and the mo- 
ment after he received an express to tell hina he 
was wctually dead. 

* There,” suid I, “and remembe r, lam the first 
applieant.” 

“True 5 but it is one of the very best livings in 
my gift, and—” 

* ] am one of the ve ry best friends in your pos- 
session.” ; 

“ Very true; but one of the ministers, instigated 
I suspect, by a very great personage, has « ipressed 
a wish to have—” 

“What he or she shall not hav ; and [ want 
this living for a person they would aporove iv 
Arthur Merital, whose father, you know, always 
votes with government; and lL want this livine for 
him to enable hirn to marry Lady Mary Le v, 
Lord Vaurien’s daughter, a devoted slave to mine 
isters; and your other asking friends only want to 
give it to some one of their adherents and favor- 
ites.” 

*“WhatshallI do? I wish. you know, to ob! re 
you.” . 

- “And by obliging me, you will not only mal 
a : 
two we rihy and fond heart hay ry, but you II 
cert iimly mortily and disappomt your old d deter- 


, mined enemy in the House, Lord Lawless: who 
has, you know, no mercy on you, and who is a suit- 
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or to Lady Mary, with her selfish parents’ appro- 
bation.” 

I thought I was justified in holding out this 
temptation to his bad feelings, if he had any, that 
But 
whether they did or not, I do not pretend to say ; 


they might come in aid of his good ones. 


all I know is, that he promised me the living, and 
that while I stayed I had the satisfaction of seeing 
him write one or two letters in answer to applica. 
tions, saying it was already engaged. 


fConeluded in our next. } 
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Wuar with balls, parties, lectures and sleigh- 


ory. 


rides, our little city during the past winter has been 
in a turmoil of gayety. Never within the memory 
of that venerable man, ‘the oldest inhabitant,” 
has there ever been such dissipation in our goodly 
little city ; protracted meetings have been entire ly 
discontinued, while donation parties have taken 
their places. Sunday school conventions have been 
superseded by exhibitions of infant prodigies upon 
the stage. Quiet clerks have sprung from behind 
counters, where they took in change, to join in the 
changes ol the m LZy dance. Witty specimens of 
lawyers in white vests and straw colored kids, have 
ad at the bar, and have beconie spe- 


W hi le 
ral 


middle aged gent!emen in despair, have dipped deep 


forgotien to ple 


cial plead rs for young lidics” hearts. 


into the mysteries of ste and tnbibed brandy 


Pp inches strong and hot, three doors below the P. O. 


Young ladies in light dresses and thin sl ppers 

uch to the satis on of p! titans.) have been 
flying, ike corks from Champag hott] ta 
birth.day dianer, through the length and breadth 


of our stall « ity. New customs have | 


tadlished Young la 9 ; keep a list o 
callers on New-Year's « ; St. Valentine is re- 
membered, and throughout the week, maidens with 
beating hearts re id no Ss ait , trom enti 
! tal gentlemen and wonder t y mean wijut 
they write Oli! could th t builders of the 
s 1 « y, return to « tu .- ( r yore 
ts S-y Tro 1 tr Vv \ i t} croan in 
bitterie it the chan = il i I doun 
dergone. “would be a fearful sight, for these old 
P triarchs to behold the new custoy ob the present 
age, and Barry prays they nevet 1y. 

But amid all this exciteroent. Barry Caray. has 
yet found many hours, which to « ite toh voks 
ana pen. boi Barry, let hoo wi r it low. has 
been ealled a book-wo un, Who prefers 1 Luc? to pore 
over musty old boo than hsten to the merry voices 
of fair man s, this B y wil not deny, for | 
cannot, without gre y pamnng the esteem o 
the many young gossips, in our little city. "Tis 
Pete r Pu dur, ii Darry is not ealiy stuken, who 
says, 

‘) wi we whe lon r fat 

Int 
nd theuch B does not strictly believe the above 
though he has doubts as io its truthfulness, yet bh 
chooses to keep it: stored in : brain t chor 
SA) inu, to be produc a 1 tli sex hry n 
some l n irritated | ; a W nay i 
man is iured, he utters a | e ont vh } ] 
iffords him great sati t ) he salet 


valve vhich Cc 
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leaves him tranquil—for without which vent, he’ 
/ would have fretted and fumed for hours. So, to J 
d 





Barry, the repeating of this verse aloud, is a salve; 
a consolation, wuich at once soothes his mind and 
acts as a cordial to his wounded spirits. 

Since writing the above, Barry has received a 
call from Kate and her friend Lucy, in his sanctum, 


and so sweet was Lucy’s voice, and so merry 
Kate's laugh, while so much soul seemed beaming 
from their eyes, that Barry is almost tempted to say 
that Peter Pindar, knows nothing about woman or 
her soul, but as that would be difficult to prove, 3 
Barry will fain be silent, content with wishing that 
Peter might have known “ our Kate and her friend 
Lucy.” 

Reader mine, think you not often and kindly of 
your boyhood; those days devoted to fun and frolic, 
to study and punishinent,—when you looked im. 
patiently forward, for the school boy's millenium, 
Saturday, to come—when free from the trammels 
Re- 


member you not the sweet Miss Marys whom you 


of school, you devoted the day to pleasure. 


looked up to in your A. B. C-dom years, into whose 

listening ear you poured the story of your childish } 
griefs and the joys of your better hours ;—whose } 
smile was a reward, and whose frown a punishment. 
Can you ever meet those kind Miss Marys in after 
life, without a friendly greeting and a pleasant 
siuile! Have you ever forgotten the kind-hearted 
but stern pedagogue, who with bireb in hand, flug- 
ged you through Daboll, much to the benefit of 

your dusty J icket, but with serious inconvenience of 


”" * ball” and 


were your delight, while that 


your own comfort; when * marbles, 


mii ble the peg,” 


comical play, “ beetle and wedge,” with “ bull in 
the ring,” stood pre-eminent among your more bois- 
terousgames. And inthe pleasant evenings of sum- 
mer, how resounded through our quict little city, the 
cries of “ T spy the wolf,” when suddenly a troop 
of boys would spring out from where they were hid. 
den and rush with wild shouts down the long 
treet—or the more piercing ery of “ Barberree” 
would wake the stillness—while a group of boys, 
would be scen quietly moving along, though ever 
inon, one would thrust his face into his cap, 
and call out in a se pulchral tone, ** Holler, or I 
woit foller, whistle if you're close by,” then perhaps 
alow whistle would be heard—the boys would sud. 
denly step—some peer over fences, and venture into 
gardens where they tread down the asparagus— 
others enter into barns, and clamber into the sane- 
tity of pigstys, and even dare to cross the thres- 
holds of dwelling houses—till perhaps a smothered 


laugh. or a cough nipped in the bud, would betray 


the hidden ones; then cries of “here they are,” 


“TP ve got em.” with a rush and run for goal, would 


ensut Oli! those were pleasant days, and joyfully 
dees Barry look back to them, though he does not 


Wish to return and go through the same way as 
then-—yet he would sometimes like to be a boy 
wed lor a short time, with the same lightness of 
heart. as the 


These indeed 


same carcless thoughts for the future. 


, were the days when, 


It was su er. and we went tu school.’ 
Then we come tothe third age, when the serious 
A. A 1 coat of black anda white cravat 
TATE us through the Greek and Latin elassies, till ? 
we have fai ly passed the rubieon of study and en- Sif 
: ais . .* -¢ 
ter on mans estate. hose were the days for | 
we r long hair, smoking segars, drinking pun- A 
ches, and folling in love—of earicuturing the faeul- } | 


ty, hoaxing the professors, and smoking the fresh- 
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men. But like our earlier years, they have passed 
away —gone to that bourne from which there is no 
travelling back—no return mail; those years are 
all “ipse dixit,’which means upset in a ditch. 
February, 1847. Barry Gray. 
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PULPIT PREACHING IN THE PRESENT 
DAY. 

Havine attended a lecture delivered by a Rev. 
gentleman of Hudson, a short time ago, 1 would 
submit to the reader, a few ideas which were sug- 
gested by it. 

The Lecture was, I believe, addressed to the 
youth of both sexes, to those who are to form the 
coming generation ; and the subject well coincided 
with the intent. 

The Rev. lecturer spoke praiseworthily of the 
honorable efforts made by youth to attain a situation 
in life, which removes them from the influence of 
chilling penury, and enablesthem to prosecute their 
inquiries in the higher branches of human knowl- 
edge. The pernicious habits of our present youth 
of both sexes, also formed a portion of his address ; 
he adverted to the attendance on balls, dancing 


parties, and card-playing, which amusements he 


said were more worthy to be classed among the 
peurile sports of infancy, than the recreation of res- 
ponsible, intellectual and immortal be ings; his re- 
proof was bold, though without cause of offense. 
He also referred to the insidious and benumbing 
influence, which is exerted on the youth of our 
country, by the trash and foolish nonsense, known 


that more particu. 


m9 


by the name of light reading ; 
larly, which is in the form of cheap publications, 
which are flooding our land, with their deadly in- 
fluence, and corrupting and debasing socicty. 

Like the deadly Upas tree, they poison and blight 
society, wherever the shade of their presence falls ; 
turning the holy instincts of our nature into a cor. 
roding, deadly poison ; like the deadly basilisk, 
whoever looks on them is fascinated, and drawn as 
it were into a vortex where there are few escapes; 
worse than the fabled shicld of Minerva; all who 
look on them, are turned into a moral cancer which 
contaminate all around it. 

I know there are many who object to public in. 
struction from the pulpit regarding the affairs of 
every day life; they wish the preacher to confine 
himself to theoretical doctrines, which are never re- 
duced to practice, according to the admission ol 
the clergy thense Ives,) and to abstract phrases and 
terms, which serve no other purpose than to bewil- 
der and weary the hearer. 

How long will it be, before the preachers of the 
gospel, will boldly come forward and awake the 
present generation, from the lethargic soul-stealing 
sleep, which is benumbing and obliterating the no. 


blest feelings of the human family? Let them speak 
boldly in the language of every day life, and t il 
their congregations, tie errors of society ind warn 
them from their deadly influence, instead of 1 
leading and confounding their intellect, with a web 
of confused ideas, and abstract terms, which neith- 
er they, nor their hearers can unrave a 

What should we think if our body was ailing, 
ind we sent for a physician, who, when he had 
heard our complaint, delivered us a lecture clothe d 
in scientific language, interspersed with abstruse 
terms, and philosoplic phrases, instead of giving 


us a remedy ?—We should dismiss him as useless. 
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But what, if when we sent for another, he was the 
same;—and another—and another ;—why we 
would give up in despair, and remain without hope 
or prospect of relief. 

Then let us apply it to the present case, the soul 
of man is diseased: there is no man whose mind 
is perfect ; and at the same time we have an uni- 
versal, desire of improvement, we feel there is some- 
thing within us craving for intellectual light; we 
try to satisfy it, we go to the nominal teachers of 
the soul, who from the medicine-book of the mind 
given by the great physician of the universe, are to 
give us, urge on our adoption, such advice as will 
remedy our complaint ; when lo! instead of analy- 
sing our disease, and giving usa plain remedy, 
they fill our cars with the controversial points of 
sectarian doctrine, and the hackneyed jargon of 
schools. It is no wonder that one half the congre- 
gations indulge in sleep ;—no wonder that our 
churches are filled with inattentive hearers ;—no 
wonder that socicty is ailing. 

Whose fault is it if the hearers sleep? Why the 
preachers to be sure. Could you blame an audience 
for going to sleep under an address in the Chinese 
language ?—you say no. Well one half of our pul- 
pit addresses are the same as Chinese to a greater 
part of the audience, 

I have heard preachers under whose sermon you 
could not sleep, I would defy you to do so; and 
they did not round their phrases with the polished 
periods of the finished orator; ither did they con- 
demnand hurl denunciation on the heads of sinners; 
they did not gloss their addresses with biblical 
phrases and reiterate the worn-out term of salvation, 
grace, faith, repentance, &c. But they spoke in 
the plain but impressive tones ol the English lan- 
guage —the language of every day life; they con- 
versed with their audience instead of the ceiling ; 
they spoke fo their audience instead of at them, 
and every eye was fixed, and every cat was open, 
and every heart was impressed with the truth of 
the words which fell from their lips. 

One half of the eloquence, logic, and elocution, 
which is expended to support. the establishment of 
sectarian doctrines and overthrow the belief of oth- 
ers, would be sufficient to convinee every candid 
man and attentive hearer, of the inspired truths of 
the divine writings. How long willit be, before we 
have instructors who will be truly 89; —truly guar- 
dians and pastors of their flock? How long before 
we hear the sublime traths of christianity made plain 


to the human understanding, instead of the dogmas 





and creeds of opposing sects ? » BD. ©, 
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Denartu ’ ul ‘ Shin—deaths on bonrd 
funeral of ¢ ' : 

i Seenes « ! ut Mi eht—Man over 
bon \r " ( 


Hraninec thet the new pa ‘ket s up M—— was 


going to leave St. Catherine’s dock, the next day, 
for New-York. L hastened and got: iV lugeace and 
provision on board. Having taken a steerage pas. 
s c, | tonce | to « 1 7 on oft 
my berth, firmly convinees ine expediency Ol 
that save aphoris which ¢ ‘ ) to be 


tulled, 1 \ 
h was already in p sion ol a party iro the 


here was i without coun- 
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nents, who had the nine points of law in their 


favor, and the advantage of language besides : { 


after many ineffectual attempts to make them un- 
derstand, what they did not wish to, I obtained an 
interpreter, who soon made it clear to them, that 
they must take up their beds and walk; which 
they did very much against their will. 

Passing over incidents which happened on our 
departure, we slipped down the river the next day, 
bidding farewell to London, that city of contradic. 
tion, that city of poverty and wealth, where the 
pauper lives almost side by side with the prince, 
where it is but a step from the palace to the haunts 
of crime. 

When we reached the channel we had a fair 
wind which qnickly carried us to sea. 

Of the ship I can say but little, it was her first 
voyage, bat on her outward trip she had earned the 
name of a fast ship, at the expense of working the 
men to death at the pumps. ‘The accommodations 
for steerage passengers, were better than are usual- 
ly found in many ships; the deck also was well 
sheltered from the spray, the bulwarks being seven 
fect high: there was an improved galley for the 
steerage passengers, which among other accom- 
plishments had that of smoking to such an extent, 
that no one could cook in it without getting smoked, 
dried, (I may say with the addition of a little salt 
water sometimes) and pickled too. 

One side of the steerage was occupied by the 
Germans, the other by the English and Americans. 

There was quite a mortality amongst the Ger- 
mans, caused probably by the change of diet. I 
remember the first which died was a child, the on- 
ly intimation we had of its sickness, was on the 
morning of its death; I had finished my breakfast 
and was lying in my berth, that great refuge from 
eare, (on ship board,) when a scene took place of 
which it was impossible to be a disinterested spec- 
tator; the medical professor was looking at the 
countenance of the child, whose head was pillowed 
in the lap of the anguish-stricken mother; her face 
bore the appearance of anxiety and intense feeling 
while her gaze was fixed on the doctor’s counten- 
there the in the 
berth near them lay her aged and venerable father 


ance, to read fute of her child; 


whose end was fast approaching. About noon I 
heard that the child was dead; it was buried in 
the usual manner at sea; one of the sailors cut out 
a piece of canvass for the body, in which he sewed 
itup, and fastened a small bag of coal to the feet, 
to make it sink rapidly ; it was then brought aft, 
to the quarter deck, and placed in one of the quar- 
ter boats, until the y were ready to perform the fun- 
eral service. 

At five o'clock P. M. the gathering of a few pas- 
sengers on the quarter deck, told, that the ceremony 
was going to be performed: there was one German 
female who stood as a representative for the mother, 
she stood at some distance, wishing, yet 
creading to witness 
iid. "‘The“body was placed on a plank, 


one end of which rested on the bulwarks, while the 


the last funeral rites of her de. 


parted ch 


; , 
other was supported by two of the sailors; a minister 
who Was a passenger on board, read the Church of 
Eng) 


mit our brother to the deep,” the end of the plank 


ind burial service, and at the words “* we com- 


was raised and the bodv tumbled into the water. 


A few days after the old man died. I well re- 


his 


board, he was a hale, hearty and venerable old man; 


meniber appearance when he first came on 


a 











; 








; 
? 
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\ one of the berths occupied by the Germans: 


he very much resembled the ancient patriarchs— 
the aged settlers of Manhattan ; he had a hat looped 
up on three sides, and was attired in an old fash. 
ioned dress with knee breeches, and buckles in his 
shoes, while he grasped in his hand a stout walking 
stick on which he leaned for support. He had left 
the home of his childhood, the home of his fore- 
fathers, to accompany his children to the land of 
promise te which they were bound, but which he 
was doomed never to see. 

I remember the last time he came on deck, they 
brought up a bed for him, which they laid on the 
deck ; it was about sunset, the glorious sun was 
setting the last time to Aim, and as it seemed slow- 
ly quenched in the western water, it foretold to the 
aged man his approaching doom; it was evident he 
was dying—the lamp of life would soon be quench- 
ed—the German physician attended him, but he 
was failing fast. When I got up the next morning, 
about three o’clock the first object that met my 
sight was the corpse of the old man sewed up in 
canvass and not a being near it; it was committed 
to the deep in about five hours. 

The occupations of this community on ship-board 
are as various as the dispositions of those assembled, 
although there is one thing which common as it is 
to civilized life on land, I never noticed there, that 
is domestic quarrels or strife of any kind ; all seem 
eager to oblige and accommodate ; there is no reserve 
no hauteur, all seem to seck the general good, it 
seems as though every one endeavored to make 
himself at home and communicated the feeling to 
others. ‘The routine on board is pretty much the 
same every day: at 4 o'clock, A. M. some of the 
passengers rise and clean the steerage, washing the 
floor, &c. then about 7 o'clock fresh water is served 
out, a half gallon to each adult, then is breakfast 
time, after which each one proceeds to amuse him- 
self as his inclination move him, always taking into 
consideration the feelings of others. 

We visit, goa walking, have music parties, sing- 
ing parties, dancing parties, Kc. on board: the 
young men at No. 6 go to tea with the young ladies 
at No. 9. while the old gentleman at No. 11 nurses 
the babe for the sick woman ut No. 12; the two 
old gentlemen at No. 26 play rubbers of whist with 
the Scotchman and his wile at No. 4, while the 
young German at 32 is playing a voluntary on the 


guitar for the benefit of all. Some 


amuse them- 
selves below by conversation, reading, writing, 
cards, drafts, chess, &c. others getting information 
of the home to which they are bound—the success 
which is to form their hopes of future happiness ; 
and many although wishing to escape from this 
confinement, when in a strange land without friends 
often recur to the happy moments spent on bourd 
the liner. 

Of a fine day the upper deck presents a scene 
worthy of an artist's pencil; emigrants of various 
nations and dialects, sitting, reclining and lying 
over the deck, in groups such as Hogarth delighted 
to paint. But in rough weather the picture is 
changed—the decks are clear with but few excep- 
tions and those not standing ones, and the long 
streets below secm deserted; the inhabitants have 
gone—to bed. 

The passengers having organized a night-watch 
for the protection of property, we watched in turns, 
two every night. One night while on the watch 
about 12 o'clock I heard a sobbing proceeding from 


t 
I took 


the ship’s lantern, and went in the direction indi- 


cated by the sound, and there I saw a sight which 


made my blood run chill—it was a dead child in 
the arms of its living mother, who was caressing 
and lamenting over it; she bad waked up in the 
The child had 
an unnatural appearance, the eyes being wide open 
I sent to the 
officer on deck, who when informed of it, uttered a 
brutal vath, 


night and found her babe a corpse. 


while the cheek was lividly white. 


The captain I am happy to say, was a perfect 
gentleman and used all his endeavors to make his 
passengers comfortable, as all who have sailed with 
Captain T 





can testify. 
I heard a confused noise upon deck, and rushing 
We 
had a head wind and were going northwest at about 


up the ladder, I saw all was ia confusion. 


five knots when a distressing accident happened. 

A young man, a native of Paris, was working in 
the weather fore rigging, when by some means he 
lost his balance, and his head striking against the 
shrouds he fell into the sea; in about half a minute 
he rose to the surface and made violent exertions to 
keep himself above the surface of water although 
he could not swim; a life buoy was thrown within 
a few feet of him, but his eyes were closed although 
By the time 
the ship was put about and a boat lowered he had 


he still made efforts to save himself. 
disappeared. He was soon forgotten: it is strange, 
but also true, that where the mind becomes associ- 
ated with suffering, the heart becomes callous, and 
unfeeling ; I remember while on the voyage of see- 
ing a party of persons playing at cards on one side 
of the companion-way while a dead body was being 
sewed up on the other. 

It was with undisguised pleasure that we des- 
cried a pilot approaching us one afternoon, and sev- 
eral of us remained up all night to catch a glimpse 
of the long wished-for land; about 6 o'clock in the 
morning we saw the Highland light and at 4 o'clock 
the same day we were once more on terra firma. 

How we walked through the streets, making 
false motions to prevent being upset by the inag- 
inary lurches of the ship; what a merry feast we 
had, not forgetting our absent friends;—how we 
called out to one another in the night to know how 
many vessels were in sight, and whether we were 
upproaching land—and how when we met a fellow 
passenger the next day, we shook hands and seemed 
loth to part, belongs not to this history; and so 
dear reader | must wish you farewell. 


New-York, 1847. J.C. 





SASSSCSESSANTE, 


INQUISITIVENESS. 

Aw itch for prying into other people’s affairs, to 
the neglect of our own ;—an ignorant hankering 
after allsuch knowledge as is not worth knowing ;— 
a curiosity to learn things that are not at all curi- 
ous. People of this stamp would rather be put to 
the question, than not ask questions ; silence is 
torture to them. A genuine quidnunc prefers false 
news to none ; he piques himself upon having the 
very first information of things that never happened. 
It is supposed that the Americans, have attained 
the greatest art in parrying inquisitivene ss, because 
they are more exposed to it; but a weil-known civic 
wag, at a lute period of political excitement, main- 
tained a defensive colloquy with a rustic inquisi- 
tive, which could hardly have been excelled by any 
Transatlantic performer. 


was obliged to stop at a village to replace a horse’s 


In travelling post, he 


One day while below . 
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shoe, when the Paul Pry of the place bustled up to 
the carriage window, and, without waiting for the 
ceremony of introduction, exclaimed—* Good mor- 
ning, Sir !—horse cast a shoe, I see—I suppose, 
Sir, you be going to—” Here he paused, expecting 
the name of the place to be supplied ; but the citi- 
zen answered—* You are quite right, Sir; I gener- 
ally go there at this season.” ‘* Ay—hum—do 
ye —and no doubt you be come now from—”’— 
** Right again Sir; I live there.” Oh, ay, do ye? 
but I see it be a London shay ! pray Sir is there 
anything stirring in London?” “ Yes; plenty of 
“ Ay, 
ay, of course ; but what do folks say ?” “ Their 
1 “ That is not what I 
mean; I wish to know whether there is anything 
fresh 2?” ‘ Yes bread and herrings.” 
* Anan! you be a queer chap. Pray Muster may 
I ask your name ?” “ Fools and clowns call me 


other chaises, and carriages of all sorts.” 
prayers every Sunday.” 


new and 


‘muster,’ but Iam in reality one of the frogs of 
Aristophanes and my genuine name is Brekekekex 
Koax. Drive on postilion.” 
— > @ Ceo — 

GIVE HIM THE BAG 

A young female Michiganian was sent to Mas- 
sachusetts a few weeks ago by her parents, to be 
Awk- 


ward, perverse, illiterate, and very green, she was 


educated at a boarding-school near Boston. 


at once the aversion and butt of the other girls. It 
happened that a frequenter of the boarding school 
was a good looking Boston dentist of some preten- 
sions, who wished to get him arich wife from 
amoung the pupils. —Aware of his mercenary mo. 
tives and determined to punish him the young ladies 
that their 
Michigan was an heiress. 


led him to believe new classmate from 
This was enough for 
the handsome dentist. He immediately laid seige 


to the heart of the “ Woiverine,” and confiding in 
her ignorance of etiquette, made her a present 
among other things, of some money to buy hera 
bag with, meaning something of the reticule order. 
Highly delighted with the liberality of the * hoss 
with store clothes on,” (as she at first called him,) 
the girl confided the fact to three or four of her new 
companions. Coffve-bags had already become 
quite fashionable for skirts and her companions 
requested her to procure one “ to make her dress 
stick out,” as he himself and 
A few 


evenings afterwards the dentist escorted the Wol- 


wus pre tty smart 


doubtless desired “ his gurl” to appear so. 


verine to an evening party in) which there was a 
Eve. 
rything went smooth with him until his’ partner 


fair representation from the boarding school. 


threw off her cloak and bonnet and entered the room 
Here his 


attention was attracted by the half-suppressed tit- 


where the company were assembled. 


tering of the school girls, and the wonder expressed 
in the eyes of the others. Glancing inquisitively 
at his companion, who felt as grand as Lucifer, 
he was mortified and enraged to see her ague-mar- 
ked complexion set off in horrible contrast with a 
profusion of green ribbon bow-knots on her head, 
while her dress stuck out like the famous Spouting 
Nahant. 


left her with an expression of disgust, and passed 


Hlorn at Mad as a March hare, he soon 
the remainder of the evening at a whist table in an- 
other of the suit of rooms. 

The Michigan girl, who was clear grit, was mad 
enough to tear the eyes out of her “ true-hearted 


false lover,” but she was by her confidants persua. , 


ded not to do anything violent. Their advice was 


that she should return the presents, and “ give him 
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\\ and give him the sack too ? 
y \ him, I'll do it fore the hull crowd.” She went out, 


a~ RAR AAL . “_ 


the sack,” or dismissal. ‘ Return him the present 


” 


said she ; * dod rot 
and in a few moments went into the room where 
her companions were gathered around the card- 
tables expecting ascene. A wonderful change had 
taken place in her dress and she was now straight 
up and down as a loon’s leg. Advancing to the 
astonished dentist with a queer looking bundle un- 
der her arm, she threw down a pencil, chain and 


locket, on the table, exclaiming contemptuously, 





“ There's your presents, Mr. , and there,” 
continued the wolverine, unfolding the mysterious 
bundle before the astonished company, and throw- 
ing it over the head of the petrified dentist, “ there’s 
your old coffee bag ! I won't w’ar it another minute.” 
Every body was convulsed with laughter at this 
method of “ giving the sack,’’ except the unfortu- 
nate dentist. 
been seen since. 
— 32D 6 Co — 
INTOLERANCE. 


Berne irreligious for the sake of religion and 


He sloped immediately, and has not 


hating our fellow-creatures out of a pretended love 
of their Creator. Intolerance has more lives than 
a cat; you cannot even starve it todeath. Deprive 
its right hand of its cunning by taking away the 
sword wherewith it smote infidels ; its nostrils of 
the soul-rejoicing odor ofa roasting heretic ; its ears 
of the delightful groans of imprisoned or tormented 
non-.conformists; its heart of what it best loved, in 
Corporation and Test Acts and Catholic disabilities, 
it will still pick up its crumbs of comfort and contrive 
to subsist upon the remaining modicum of religious 
pains and penalities or of legal punishment for the 
freedom of opinion. And while thus employed the 
fiend Intolerance boasts of her godlike qualities and 
especially of her marvellous liberality. Supported 
by jails and judges she employes the sword of law 
(not justice) to clip the wings of thought and then 
complacently exclaims to her mutilated victim— 
Behold ! you are as free as the air—you may fly 
whithersoever you please : who so liberal, so gen- 
eruus, so tolerant, as |?” 
— 8 6 Gao — 
A REAL FRENCH ANECDOTE—A WaA- 
GER DEARLY GAINED. 
A Parisian dandy of the first water, Mons. B—— 


had been with a couple of friends to the wood of 


Boulogne, on an affair of honor, which much to 
his chagrin, was amicably settled. Returning 
rather vexed at his disappointment, there passed an 
elegant tilbury, driven by a young man with his 
groom Leside him, both in the most unexce ptiona- 
ble style. 

“What impertinence !” 
“that this upstart should ride, whilst gentlemen 


a 


exclaimed 


like ourselves are on foot.” 
“ Who can prevent the man from driving his 


own tilbury said his friend. 


“T can,” said B——: * 1 will lay any wager 
you please, that in ten minutes I am riding in his 
” 
place. 
‘* Fifty louis, then !” 
“ Done !’—and running after the tilbury, he ad- 


dressed the young man—* Excuse me, sir, if I 


weather as this.” 
“There is nothing singular about it at all,” re. 


plied the young man, “ except your observation, 


O3@=— 11: 


\ 


continue my drive.” 

* Upon my word I cannot permit it.” 

** You not permit it.” 

* No—certainly not.” 

Sceing, then that a quarrel was fastened on him, 
he leaped from the tilbury, borrowed one of the 
pistols already prepared for a similar purpose, and 
at the first fire, breaks his adversary’s arm. 

“Sir,” said the dandy, “ you who are in such 
excellent health, are certainly too much of a gen. 
tleman to ride home in your tilbury, while I am 
seriously wounded.” 

He was of course taken home in the tilbury, and 
so gained his fifty louis. 

—— ° 5D) 6 Cato — 
KISSES. 

Kisses admit of a greater variety of character 
than perhaps even my female readers are aware, or 
Eight bassial 


diversities are mentioned in Scripture ; viz.—The 


that Joannes Secundushas recorded. 


kiss of Salutation, Valediction, Reconciliation, Sub- 
jection, Approbation, Adoration, Treachery, and 
Affection. But the most honorable kiss both to the 
giver and the receiver was that which queen Mar- 
garet ol France, in the presence of the whole Court 
iumpressed upon the lips of the ugliest man in the 
kingdom Alian Chartier, whom she one day found 
asleep, exclaimed to her astonished attendants—“ I 


do not kiss the man, but the mouth that has uttered 


somany charming things.” Ah! it was worth 
while to be a poet in those days. 
— 8) © Caro — 


CALLING A WITNESS. 

Oxe of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Lonisana, held a Court lately at St. Francisville, to 
attend to some local business. Among the causes 
that came up was a protested draft, upon which the 
whole question of the laws of exchange came up. 
The lawyers made their points, which were duly 
noted by the Court, who being through the czse, 
his honor called to the Sheriff—‘Is Chitty in 


Court?” “Chitty,” said the perplexed officer, 


** who is he ?” 


* Oh,” said the Judge, smiling, “ I 
meant Chitty’s bill; please inquire Mr. Sheriff.” 
That officer, as much puzzled as ever, but unwil- 
ling to trouble his honor with further questions, 
marched to the dvor of the Court House, where 
with a loud voice and in due form he bawled eut, 
* Chitty’s Bill’ —* Chitty’s Bill’—-“ Chitty’s Bill,” 
—under the impression that it was Mr. Chitty’s 
black man Bill An 


uproar of merriment at this nistake, convulsed th 


who was needed in Court. 

members of the bar, which all their respect for the 

Sheriff, and the Court failed to suppress. 
+859 @ Gato —— 

Very Arrectinc.—A sentimental youth having 
seen a young damsel shedding tears over something 
in her lap, took the first opportunity to be introduced 
that she a 
“ What work is it that affected you so 
much the other morning ? 
Was 


know what Bulwer’s last is,”’ 


to her, and made no doubt was cone. 
nial spirit. 
I saw you shed a great 


* I don't 


rs 


many tears, it Bulwer’s last 
returned she, “ but I 
assure you I was doing a job that almost killed me. 
I was peeling onions.” 


— oD ¢ C+ 


Dear Deauinc.—A young and pretty g 


irl step- 
ped into a shop, where a spruce young man, who 


had long been enamored but dare not speak, stood 
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remain as long as possible, she cheapened every 
At last she said :—** I believe you think I 
am cheating you.” 


thing. 
** Oh, no,” said the youngster, 
“ Well,” whispered 
the lady, blushing as she laid an emphasis on the 


“to me you are always fair.” 


word, ** 1 would not stay so long barganing, if you 
were not so dear.” 
55 6 Casto —— 

Tue CLERGYMAN AND Sceptic.—“If we are to 
live after death, why don’t we have some certain 
knowledge of it 1” said a sceptic toa clergyman. 
“Why didn’t you have some knowledge of this 


”) 


world before you came into it?” was the caustic 
reply. 
— 02D 6 Co — 
Kircnen.—The burial-place of the epicure’s 
health and fortune.—‘* What a small kitchen !” 
exclaimed Queen Elizabeth after going over a hand. 
some mansion.—* It is by having so sma}l a kitchen 
that J am enabled to keep so large a house,” replied 
its owner. 
——) ¢ Co 
Tue late Rev. Daniel Isaac was both a great 
wag and a great smoker. ‘ Ha! there you are,” 
cried a lady, who sarprised ln ore day with a ci- 
gar in his mouth, “at your idol again.” ‘“ Yes, 
madam,” replied he coolly, ‘* burning it.” 
— 2 Gato — 
A court buffoon having offended his sovereign, 
the 
prit, in great terror, fell upon his knees and cried 


monarch sentenced him to death. The cul- 


for merey. ‘I will extend no other mercy to you,” 
said the prince, ** except permitting you to choose 
what kind of death you will die.” * I adore your 
clemency,” said the man“ I chouse to die of old 
age.” 

— 20 6 Cato —— 
‘* Satire is a sort of glass wherein beholders gen- 









} 


‘ 


wero 


erally discover every body's face but their own; } 
which is the chief reason that so very few are of- } 
fended with it.” } 
— 80 ¢ Cato — ; 
‘* TrirLtes make the sum of human things,” as} 
4 
the newsbe: said when he counted his coppers. } 
—-) § Oo —— ; 
pe niet Yurmifts 
Letiers Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
nt uf post gel 1. 

G. P. Spencertown. N. ¥. $1.00; J. V.S. Claverack. N. Y. 
$1.00: C.B. Greenville, N.Y. 81.50: Fo A.W. Rallstor Spa, 
N.Y.81.00;: 8. J Feltswille, N VY. S100: 1.1). Gilboa.N Vy 
$1.00; O. W.H. Friendship. N.Y. 83.00: Miss M. R. South 
Valley, N. ¥. $1.00; A. J. N. Ornnge, N. Y. $3,00: C. C 
Gallatinville, N. Y. 31,00 

——+) $6 Oto — 
WARBIACES:, , 

At Rutland, Vt. on the 22d ult. by the Rev. Dr. Jesse , 
Penke, S¢ tM. Dorr BF of Glu to Miss Julia C. eldest j 
daughter of the lon. W im ¥ Ri; , of the former place 

‘ n how ; 
Seu : . 
7 

Tn Valat 111 by the Rev. Joshua Poor, Mr. 
ist = a | town, to Miss Curoline Penoy ur, 
of thet , ‘ 

AiW ( tre. G ne ¢ N.Y. on the 3d inst. by 

Rr L. B.\N Dvek. Mr. Smith BE. Reys is, to Miss 
J 1 A. Parsons, all of the above pl ; 
— oD @ Ca 
DEATHS. 

In thi ty, Jan. VU Peter C. Ss 63d ve i 

Ont 1th ult. I lerick Va \ ! ged 2A ye 

On the 20th ult. P. Seth Coffin, in his 27t) t ? 

On the Vist st I e Wi: * 

On the 27tl ]dely bRk ~] ® f 

At Mt. Laurel f aT the 25th ult. of Croup, \{/) 
Alle ‘ of S. B. and A i Vai “i 3 yeurs, at 5 " 


ti nitthis u 
At Cane ( tre, Columbia ¢ on the 19%h ult. James ‘\ 


the -Oth 


oe. Ss. 
a aa 


year of 


0 


= tO 
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SOLITUDE, 
| WHEN sorrows doth the mind oppress, 
And all around is dreariness— 
; When we are almost tired of earth, 
Tired of coufasion and of mirth, 
When joys which eagerly we'd sought, 
; We scorn, and count them all as nought— 
Then can we with some plensure meet, 
In Svlitude’s most sweet retreat. 
; There unmolested can we gaze, 
With memory’s eve. at by-gone days, 
, And gazing. hope, but hope in vain, 
To see such happy days again 
Then with imagination’s eye, 
We try the future to desery, 
And paint with colors bright and clear, 
; Scenes that we think will svon be here. 
Or when some happiness we find, 
{ And gladness reigns within the mind— 
; When we've accomplished every scheme, 
And from them al! success doth beam— 
} How sweet it is, then to retire, 


} Our plans and doings to admire, 

: , 

; Where human voice cannot intrude, 

; And there rejuice in Solitude, 

Schenectady, Jan. 1847. SaMUEL. 
— SD 6 Gato — 
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2 SONNET, 

} From the cold chambers of the northern skies, 


In mournful cadence, sweeps pale Winter's breath; 


f O’er hill and cule, is spread his robe of death, 

; And beauty fades beneath his frowning eves. 

5 Where are the children of the woods—the bees ? 

} The merry warblers of the greenwood bewers ? 
t Where the gay daughters of the fields—the flowers ? 
, Faded and gone, with the last lingering breeze ; 

} Dumb is the tell-tale streum. the ring-dove meek! 
‘ Vet still drear Winter hath his share of good; 
Health follows, brightening in his footsteps rude, 
5 And paints his gluw upon the human cheek, 

‘ Doffing his robe, he'll soon, o'er hill and plain, 


Lead forth the virgin Spring, with all her glittering train. 


; Starkville, NV. Y. 1847. PRIVATE ScHoLaR. 
; —o- 2D ¢ Cato — 
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' THE MISSIONARIES AT MOUNT OLIVET. 
? BY MISS C. W. BARBER. 

4 

, 

) TuHeY stood upon Mount Olivet—that white haired 
$ Man of God and his well wearied child 

; Born on a heathen soil yet bearing the 

: 


Sweet eye of blue and rounded brow which 


England's daughters wear. 


; Long had he toiled 

: *Neath Asia’s burning suns—the wealth of treasured 
Knowledge, and the strength of youth had been laid 
| Low, an offering to the cross of Christ. 

; Yet he had never been alone—in ul! his 

; Weary travels—all his feverish toils, he had 

' Been watched o'er and loved by one 

; Who in her beauty and her grace had left 

The cottage of her sires—the luxuries 

| ofr polished ease, to tench the dark browed 

$ Daughters of another clime, “ the way—the 


Truth and life.” 


Sands, and with her were four household flowers 


But now she slept amid Arabia's 


None, none were left save her who on the sacred 
Mount, stood up and leaned so sweetly to 


His side, 


The thin white locks upon the sire’s brow, were 


The soft gale freshened, and 





Stirred by the bland breath, as with 


° ———_ 
rr 
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RURAL 


Uncovered head he stood and gnuzed ot 
Moment at the ancient city at his feet 
And then up into the azure sky so 


Earnestly 


18 


that one had thought he caught e’en 


There the glittering of his Savior’s robe 


Thro’ the thin fleecy clouds. 


He spoke. = 
Daughter, life with me is almost spent, 
More than a score of years have flown 
Heathen hordes, but bad La thousand 
Lives to live they should be <-e 


On this mount was glorified Let 


Us kneel down and pray fur strength to work his 


Will.” 


And prayer went up from quivering li 


They bowed, the « 


And overtlowing hearts. The vo.ce o 


Seemed once | 


My 


‘mid 


ior Him who 


ik tree nnd the flower 


8 


{God 


more heard thro’ parted clouds “I 


Ain well pleased,’ and Peace like dove with 


Folded wi 


Breast. 


They were refreshed and con 

And ran their christian race with zeal 

Renewed thro’ strengthened Faith. 
1847. 

—— +) 6 Ceo 


Columbus, Ga 


rs came down and settled in each 


ifurted 


THE PATRIARCH OAK. 


On, why has the woodman demotishes 


And wombered its name with the fall’n of the giade! 
It has bravely withstood fora century past 
The lightning’s stroke, and the rage of the blast, 


Its limbs are as pliant, its leaves are a 


As though it were only a youth of nine 
But now it is robbed of its charms at a 


And the village deprived of its Patriar 


Beneath it the urchins when 
Where oft they got basted for play 


Unomindful of smarts H 


that their jok 


And with hearts just as light as the | 


W ould join in their gambols at cricket and ball, 


1 itsshad 


* grecn, 
teen; 

stroke, 
ch Oak. 


let loose from school, 
ng the fool, 


id tail 


1! 


vreath they enhaled, 


And thought it the happiest pastime of all ; 
While many an echo their merriment woke, 
Asthey wrestled andr pura pee I*neath the Pat 
When dinner was o'er, if the weather allowed 
The housewives and spinsters around it wot 
To tell of the wonders full many a seore 


They'd met with at chapel on Sunday 


Of Dolly's new gown, und of Sally's w 


Of Dorothy's shawl, and herb Vet so 
Yea, all that was new was a subject fi 
on. ot ' 

Tothe gus ipping band by the Patriar 


before, 


hite sash, 


flash, 
rt ilk, 
h Oak. 


The farmers oft made it the scene of debate 


For here they discussed all the matters of state, 


Reforms were 


roposed, and abuse 


The prices of hay and of grain were 
One bragged of the bargain he'd 

And one of the gain by the sale of bis 
Yen, of los 


When they met to con 


At twilight’s still hour, the young peasants so braw, 


And the dear pretty girls ever fond of : 


Away to its shelter together would str 


And breathe out the feelings that burnt in their sou 


When none but the m 


ou as it hung 


Could rival the light of their bonny blac 


Or hear the enchanting, the hes 


Of the beautiful pair by the Patriarch 


Were ithere, and could speak, it would tell I'll go bail, 


of more than one half of the vale 


The love tules 


t would mention how oft it bad witne 


The sweetest of nectar from each othe 


And seen the fond bosom with tenderne 


W hen the seas 


Sut alas it has fan 


m arrived which beh 


llen and the youth 1 


By the light of the moon ‘neath the Patriarch oak. 


G.U. A. 


Claverack, 1847. 


rt melti 


ened down, 
made known, 


made at the fuir, 


mare, 


sand of interest, they all of them spoke, 


ult "neath the Patriarch Ouk. 


i be iu, 


oll 


i the skies, 


k eyes, 
iz talk, 


Oak 


ved tnem to le nve; 


>more walk 
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THE STREAMLET. 


BY ARTHUR DE VERE. 


[I WANDERED by 
That gently wound its way, 
Through woodlands and green 


To the blue waves of the bay 


pastures, 


ss he ive, 


REPOSITORY. 








) The violets and lilies, 
That clustered by its side, 
} Seemed like fairy sentinels, 
} To watch the streamlet glide. 
And onward, ever onward 
It smoothly flowed along, 
\ Now murmuring a requiem, 
{ And now a pleasant song. 
Still onward. flowing onward, 
‘ Till it reached the flashing bay, 
? And mingled its sweet waters, 
; Where the chastened sunbeams play. 
, 
, Long and musingly T pondered ; 
Would that the stream of life— 
So full of shi mls and quicksands, 
With storms and te mypests rife, 
; Might glide along as geutly, 
And bear each vessel free, 
From hidden rocks and dangers, 
} To Eternity’s dark sea, 
Cassville ®@ LPAT. 
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AGA. ARE OL? Fs? SI! INA GI: 
CONSISTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
BOOKS, CARDS AND HANOBILLS, 
Will be exeented on the shortest notice and on the lowest 
terms. with ihe newest and best of type, at this Office, (Up 
Stuirs) one duor above the Corner of Warren aud ‘Third-sts. 
Hudson. 
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i Communieat 


, Clubs! 


Copperplate Printing, 


will also be executed, at the above plac e. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY 
OVol 23, % pmimen cing Tept. 19, 184 6, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY willbe devoted to Polite 
Literature, containing Moral and Sentimental Dales, Original 
| ‘Traveling Sketches 

1 M nv. lo rous and Historical Aneedotes. Poetry, &e. 
The tiet Numberofthe Twenty- Third Volume ofthe RurAL 


Reposirory will be tssued on Saturday the 1%h of Sep- 


us, Biographies Amusing 


tember, 146 
We have not on our exchange list a more welcome co- 
temporary than our ever-sm zy old trend the Rural R post 
tory My wite has just been perusing the last numbers and 
thinks that its Original Tale Essuys and Poetry and the 
g taste and discriminations of tts Editor (don't be flattered 
I'r 1s.) « ceed t choice selections place it far above 
those mammoth publications that boastlong and loud of their 

” 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 

> haven few copies of the Pith, P2th, 16th, 17th, lath, 19th- 
Vth, and Vist volumes, and any one sending for the Wd vol, 
ume, can have as many ¢ ples of either of these volumes as 
they wish atthe same rate Those who send &5 or 7 fora 
club, can have their choice of one of the above mentioned 
Volumes (gratis those who send 810, of 815, their choice of 
two; and those who send 220 and over, their choice of three 


Clubs !! Clubs!!! 


All those who w Il send us the following amountsin one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 








Four Copies for$3.00) Twenty FourCopiesfor8$15.00 
Seven do. S500 Thirty do. S18.00 
Ten do S7.00 Thirty-Five do. $20.00 
Fifteen do S10.000 Porty do. S22 00 
Twenty do. S13.00 Fitty do, 

n ; y 1 ry 

Creal ndnepmonte tn bscriber for th 4] 

Uitdl UGG iV UILUU Ul (UG GOU 

Any town that will send us the most subseribers, according 
tothe number of its inhabitants, shall be entitled to the 24th 
volome as a premium, erch subscriber in such town to receive 


the Repository during that year gratuitously 

xy No subscription received forlessthan one year. All 
the back nurobers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
untilthe edition ts out, unl otherwise ordered, 

Nam ofsubseribers with the amount of Subscription tobe 


seut as soon us possible to the publisher 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 


Hudson Y.1846, 


Yy EDITORS, hto exchange, are respectfully re 
quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice 
and receive Sub 


Columbia Co. N. 
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